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1613 Attorney-General, and from 1618-21 was Lord Chan-
cellor. In those capacities he exercised much influence in
the legal side of the struggle by upholding the theory that
the Judges should support the King: " they shall be lions,"
he said, " but yet lions under the throne/'

3. THE KING AND PROTESTANT PARTIES

We turn from the King's ministers to trace the King's
policy. It was on questions of religion that people in those Religion
days felt most acutely, and these were amongst the first to Angiicar
occupy James's attention on his accession (Note 60). We pa y
have already noticed the upshot of his attempt to tolerate
the Roman Catholics, and we must now see how he dealt
with the Protestants. It may be convenient at this stage to
say something of Protestant parties in seventeenth-century
England. Firstly, there was the Anglican, or, as it came to
be called at the time, the Arminian1 party, the strong party
in the Church of England, of which Archbishop Laud was
later to be the leader. In politics the members of this party
were believers in the " divine right" of kings. In matters
of Church government they were strong upholders of the
power of the bishops; and they believed that the bishops,
by succession from the Apostles, and the priests, through
ordination by the bishops, had been given special powers.
With them the Communion service was in a special sense a
means of grace. Laud, by his extreme intolerance brought,
in later years, much odium upon the Anglican party; and
its members, partly because of their liking for vestments
and a rather elaborate ritual, and partly because of the
doctrines held by some of the more extreme amongst them,
were suspected by their enemies of being in sympathy, if
not in alliance, with the Church of Rome. But the Anglican
party included among its members in the seventeenth
century some singularly attractive characters, such as George

* After the name of Dr, Arxniniua, a Duich divine, who died in 1609.